BETWEEN HfiBERTISTS AND DANTONISTS

before voting whether or not the arrest should be
upheld.

Robespierre arose. He confirmed the arrest, but
demanded to know why a privilege denied to others
in the past should be extended to "an idol long since
putrid". He spoke defiantly, passion was in his voice:

"I was once a friend of Petion. He unmasked, and I
abandoned him. I kept up relations with Roland. He
betrayed, and I abandoned him also. Danton wants to
take their place, and in my eyes he is nothing but an
enemy of the Fatherland.

"Attempts have been made to frighten me. I have
been told that if I allowed Danton's life to be en-
dangered, my own might not be safe. I have been told
that he was useful to me for my personal defence, as a
kind of buckler. That he was like a rampart, which
once overthrown would expose me to all the attacks of
the aristocracy. Well, then, let it be known that none
of these arguments has as much as brushed the surface
of my soul. Let it be known that were it to be a fact
that Danton's peril wTas to become my own, I would
not regard it as a public calamity. What care I for
danger! My life is my country's. My heart is exempt
from fear, because it is devoid of crime. If I die it will
be without reproach and without ignominy!"

During this impassioned harangue he had to stop
several times, interrupted by thunderous applause.

Saint-Just then read his accusatory report. It was
adopted unanimously. The Dantonists were cowed.
The fact, however, that the Convention refused to
restore Danton's name to honour after Robespierre's
death, with hardly a voice being raised in protest,
proves that belief in his guilt must have been pretty
general, and that the Danton of the legend must be
quite another personality than the Danton of history.
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